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ABSTRACT 

This report sunmarizes the findings of a two-year 
studj on high school students^use of options that provide 
altarnatives to the usual curriculum. Questionnaires «ere given to 
juniors and seniors as well as counselcrs in 29 public high schools 
in the San Francisco (California) Eay region in 197 8. The survey 
posed questions about students* knowledge and use of four options 
that were available in all 29 schools: work experience programs, 
early graduation, concurrent enrollsEent in a college, or university, 
anc akirg the California Hiah school Proficiency Examination 
(CBw?EK variables that contributed tc understanding student use of a 
particular option, discussed in this paper, include student attitudes 
and experience while in school, counselors* attitudes, attributes of 
individual students, and s.tudents» stated reasons for using or not 
using options. A detailed account is given of the CHSPE alternative. 
The paper concludes that the sain linitation of CHSPE and the other 
cpticns is that they do not ircrease the total nuaber of jobs 
available in the econcay, a desired result of participation in these 
prcqraiBS. A lengthy appendix offers a reproduction of the survey 
instrument ard an analysis of the pethcdology used. (Author/ID) 
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WHAT IS AN OPTION? 

This report summarises the findings of a tvo-year study on high 
school students' use of options which provide alternatives to the usual 
curriculiim. A complete description of the study is contained in the 
final report to N.I.E. (contract no. ^^00-77-77). 

In this summary, high school and the alternatives to it are viewed 
in an economic context. This in no way implies that the economic objec- 
tives of schooling, are considered more important than the humanistic. 
It does reflect a perception, however, thav the reliationship between 
schooling and employment continues to be problematic. The hope. is that 
•clarifying this issue will make both the economic and the humanistic 
objectives more attainable. 
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Background 

The idea that everyone should finish high school is relatively new. 
As recently as 1959, high school graduates were a minority of the total 
civilian labor force. But during the 1950s and 1960s, children born in 
the 191*5-1960 bahy boom entered high school in great numbers— and, on top 
of their large numbers, a large proportion made it all the way through 
high school and received diplomas. The proportion of l8-ybar-olds who 
had high school diplomas grew from 6I percent in 1951+-55 to more than 
T5 percent , by 1970. As a result, by 19T0 almost two-thirds of the labor 
force had at least finished high school, and by 19T9 more than three 
out of four members of the labor force had high school diplomas or more. 
. For those who want Jobs, especially young people who lack previous work 
experience, finishing high school has now become the norm.^ 

' Paradoxically, however, the same trends that have made a high school 
diploma more important as a prerequisite for employment have also made 
• it less effective as a guarantee- Even though members of the baby-boom 
group were finishing high school (and college) at higher rates than pre^ ■ 
• vious generations, the sheer size of the baby-boom generation was making 
it more difficult for them all to find Jobs. 

This can be seen by comparing the years 1956, 196? . and 197^^, because 
in these years the overall availability of Jobs in the economy happened 
to.be the same — as indicated by the same (2.6 percent) level of unemploy- 
ment among males aged 35 to hk. In 1956, nc boom babies vere yet seeking 
regular Jobs, and the unemployment rate among I6 to 19-year-old males was 
11.1 percent. In 1965, the I6 to 19 yeL.-oM grcup consisted of people born 
at the beginning of the baby boom {19^6 to 19^9), and the unemployment rate 

or males in this group was li;.l percent. In 197^. the 16 to 19 year-olds 
were from the peak years of the baby boom (1955 to 1958), and the unemploy- 
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n^at rate for males in that group vas up to 15-5 percent. This rise in 
relative unemployment rate^ for teenage males occurred in spite of the fact 
that those who did find full-time Jobs were earning less and less comparea 
to prime-age males As teenagsrs in the 1960s and early 19TOs, males born 
in the baby boom vere reporting relatively less success in finding jobs> 
even at lover relative wages — in spite of their higher educational attainments. 

What is paradoxical is that high school graduates still do have sub- 
stantially better chances of finding jobs than do high school dropouts- 
Again using figinres for 196^ and 197^^, when overall labor market conditions 
were comparable, the unemployment rate for mal^^nd- female high school 

graduates aged 16-2U rose from 12. h to dT percent, but for high school drop- 

k 

outs it went up from 20.2 to 29-8 percent. While employers evidently preier 
to hire high school graduates, a high school diploma cannot be sufficient to 
guarantee en^iloyment if there are simply not enough Jobs to go arouivd. 

To the extent that students themselves become aware of these economic 
realities, they may velJ feel, frustrated, frightened, or angry. Data from 
a survey of high school students in 19T8 reveal that their most frequently 
stated reasons for vanting a diploma are to get a good Job, to go to college, 
or generally to be able to compete in the world. (The survey is described 
below). Fof^t'hose who do not enjoy being students, the knowledge that a high 
school- diploma is necessary but not sufficient to attain these goals would 
be disconcerting. A possible response would be* to resign oneself to a long 
grind through high schoox, college, and perhaps graduate school. But students 
whc lack the patience, interest, aptitude, or financial means to undertake 
such an extended educational career — or students from oppressed groups who 
believe they will be at a competitive disadvantage no matter what educational 



credentials they hold — may well feel trapped and resentful. 

Such feelings perhaps contributed to the growing unrest among high 
school students in the lata 1960s and early 19T0s. During that period 
the incidence of violence and vandalism rose, test scores declined* drug * 
use and pregnancies among students increased, and by the mid-19TOs the 
proportion of students who were finishing high school stopped growing. 

Several distinguished commissions produced reports in the early 19T0s 
describing these symptoms of unrest, discussing possible causes, and pro- 
posing remedies.^ These commission reports themselves have been synthesized 
and criticised by two later studies.^ Although these reports and studies 
varied in scope, emphasi.":, and point of view, one idea most of tjiem shared 
was that young people "should have more options. Instead of compelling all 
young people to sit througji a standard curriculum of high school classes, 
schools and other agencies are urged to create legitimate alternatives , which 
would allow. individual young people to prepare for adulthood in their own 
chosen ways. The menu of 'new choices should include, in particular, new 
options for combining school etod work. 

Apparently, schools either heard the message or came to similar conclu- 
sions on their own. In a national survey of high school principals v conducted 
in 19TT by the National Institute' of Education and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, most principals said their schools were offering 
a considerable array. of alternatives to the conventional program. Each of 
the following alternatives was said to be available to students for credit 
in a majority 'of scjaools: "off-caicpus work experience or occupational train- 
ing", "independent study projects", "correspondence courses" , anc' "college 
cours-s on a college or university campus". Most principals said their schools 
also offered an "early graduation" option. 



The present study considers some of these options from 'the vievpoint 
or students theraselves . In schools that raake such options available, vri:iat 
kinds of students use them, and vhy? -toe following sections describe the 
survey, the options, and the findings. The final section places the dtudy 
back in its economic context, and considers whether creating more options, 
of this kind can resolve the paradoxical problems inherent in the idea 
that everyone should finish high school. 

The Survey of High School Students and Counselors 

Data on students' awareness and use cf se-tex&l existing options were 
obtained in November and December, 19T8, from Juniors and seniors in 29 
regular public high schools in the San Francisco Bay region. The region 
consists of eight counties which include the urban and suburban areas 
around the San Francisco Bay, as well as some of the agricultural and rural 
hinterland. Of the 151 regular public high schools in this region, a 
strat-ified random sample of 30 schools was drawn- One school decline<| to 
participate iu the survey. 

In the remaining 29 schools, questionnaires were given to students 
in selected classes, with all students present in the class filling out the 
questionnaire at the same time. Classes ir. required subjects were selected, 
in order to obtain a representative sample of studv.its. At least one re- 
turn visit was made to each school to obtain questionnaires from students 
who were absent when their class was surveyed. Questionnaires were finally 
obtained from Qh percent of the students on the rolls of the classes sampled 
— but some students whose nanjes still appear on the rolls have actually 
dropped the class or left the school, so the response rate among students 
who were actually enrolled w& i higher tbari Qk percent. 
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A totai'of 35^1 questionnaires were collected from Juniors aad seniors. 
These are about three percent of all the Juniors and seniors in regular 
public high schools in this eight-county region. ■ Sitice the proportion of 
students samplsd from each school varied among the 29 schools # the data for "each 
student were multiplied by a weight which is inversely proportional to the 
student's probability of being in the sample. This assures that means and 
proportions computed from the sample are unbiased estimates of the means 
and proportions in the whole population this sample represents. 

Appendix I shows the weighted numbers of students who gave the various 
possible responses to each item on the questionnaire. 

In each of the' 29 schools, questionaaires were also given to all 
members- of the counseling staf^. The response rate from counselors was 65 
percent,. Appendix II shows the numbers of counselors who gave the various 
possible responses to each item on .their questionnaire. Data from coun- 
selors were not weighted. 

'The Options " • ■ , 

Students and counselors were asked about four options which are avail- 
able in all 29 schools. The legal basis for each of these options in 
California is as follows. 

Work experience i or ^ credit . California law provides that the governing 
board of ^ach local school district shall independently establish the length 
cf that district's school day and that pupils in the district shall attend for 
its full length. The' law also provides that no state aid shall be apportioned 
for a high school pupil_ unless the pupil attends fchool for at least four 
hours per day. Nearly all districts have established local school days longer 
than this minimum of four hours. For purposes of apportioning state aid, the 
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state Department of Education will permit one of the ndnimujii four hours of 
daily attendance 'to consist of "vork experience education," either on or 
off the school campus. This vork experience consist's simply of some form 

* c 

pf employment, or ap^)renticeship training for vhich the student may or may 
not be otherwise compensated, that is at least nominally supervised by 
instructional personnel and for vhich the stident receives credit on his or 
■her high "school transcript. The remaining hours by vhich the district's 
locally determined school day exceeds the minimum of four required by state 
lav may also be satisfied by more of the same, or different , vork experi- 
ence, at the discretion of the district. 

In addition, though there is some doubt as to the legality of the prac- 
tice vith respect to pupils younger than l6, many districts allov pupils lU. 
or older to leave school after attending for the four-hour minimum, if, and 
for so long as, they have part-time after school Jobs, even though these 
jobs are not 'Wk experience education" by statutory definition (no school 
supervision or credit). j 

Insuring observance of the compulsory attendance lavs is increasii^gly 
one of the most frustrating .challenges f-ced by the public schools, but in 
the case of young pe-sons who need or vish to be gainfully employed, the 
schools have a uniquely effective sanction: State lav generally prohibits 
enployers from hiring persons younger than l8 to work on school days unless 
the young persons' present "work permits" issued by their sch ol districts. 
To obtain such a permit, a yovmg person generally must be at :-ast lU and 
attending and achieving satisfactorily in school. Because the /ork permit 
statutes generally ellow young persons tu work only half t'ime (four hours) 
on school days, school programs through vhich pupils are allowed to attend 
for the tainimum four hour^ and then engage ia regular einpluyment are often 
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toovn as "U/U" progrojns: four hours of school, followed hy four hours of 

•work:, each school day. 

Early graduation - California lav does not specify the total amount of 
course work a student must complete to be eligible for high -chool gradua- 
tion, leaving thq^ determination entirely to lopal school district governing 
boards (which do in fact require differing total amounts of "uni-cs" from 

'i 

one district to another). As a result, early graduation .is fundamentally 
within the disgretion of local governing boards^, which also may or may not 
offer summer sessions or^ allow students to elect extended-day programs. The 
passage of Proposition 13 in Jui;., 19T3, Kas lt±ta reduction or elimination 
. of both these options in many of the school" districts in which they were 
formerly available and has further reduced possibilities for early graduation 
-by causing some school districts to reduce the number of class periods in : 
their school days. But at the time of the survey (Noj^ember and December, 1978), 
.the full effects of Proposition 13 had not yet been felt, and early gra^tiation 

was still g- option. ." . 

Allowing students to accumulate credits tovari early graciuation through 
passing examinations as -an alternative to "seat, time" has never been popular or 
Widespread in California, at least in part because no state aid is generated by 
a student who does nor 'attend classes. 

Concurrent enrollment in classes^at a collepte, ' unlyersitv, or adult school. 
Sections WOO, U8801, U8802. and T6001 of the California Education . Code 'pro- 
' vide for an attendance option sometimes known as "Veysey programs," after then- 
■ Assemblyman Victor Veysey, who authored the provisions. Such programs allow 
students in' the 11th oS- 12th grade to attend "advanced scholastic or vocational" 
classes in community colleges after fir§t attending at least four hours at 
their high schools each day. To do so, students must hav the permission of 
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bbth their high schools and the cocrn'mity coUeges thej Irish to attend. The 
nuBiher of students m Veysey riogram.^ Uro^ any ont- high school not ex- 
ceed 15 percent of the high school's tctal -nrollment. * Th- credits a student 
eerns by attendin;; communit/ collegia in such a progranj are college credits, 
unless by agreement between th- college and the high school the student re- 
ceives high school credit for 'cXic college coursework. 

Education Code Section ^-^3^0? p-.-rmits high schools to contract with 
coinraunity colleges for vocationaJ. education courses (presumably to take 
advantage of superior facilities found at" some community colleges), and high 
School students migh perceive these as being "college" courses. The law 

^ — ■ 

provides, hovever, that jnly high school cr.'dit may be given for -them (per- 
haps because they vou3.d not be "advanced," as Veysey course must be). 

The law does aot expressly permit concurrent enrollnenc . high school 
■ students in any institu.-zlons of higher education other than community col- 
leges. Thus, a student interested In attending part-time, for ins'cance, a 
university, must not only find a university willing to -accept him or her 
(probably by waiving some entrance requirements to do so), but also a. high 
school administrator with a sufficiently .-reative eye to see his or her 
legal way clear to pe.-mitting the arrangement. The fundamental limitation 
will always be tbat a high school generally receives no state ' i for a . 
student who- attend." less than ^'cor hours per day. 

S^e law specifically provides (Education Code Section U8UlO(f)) that 
yoking persons l6 or older who can "give satisfactory proof of regular em- 
ployment" (not defined in statute) may attend adult high school (usually 
conducted in tie evenings) in lieu of regular high school. Such a student 
theoretically needs no one's permission to do so. There is no express 
statutory authorization for such attendance to be concurrent with enrollment 
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in regular high school, but the same general practical considerations would 
apply explained in the foregoing paragraph with regard to concurrent en- 
rollment in institutions of higher educatiou other than community eoUeges. 

The California High Sf^hool Profici ency E xamination (CHSPE). Of the 
legitiaiate options open to high school students in California, CHSPE is the 
most radical alternative to the usual course of study. Anyone who passes 
the examination receives a Certificate of Proficiency issued hy the state, 
which is legally eiuivalent to a high school diploma awarded hy a local 
distri^ft. Anyone who is at least l6 years old or who is a student in the 
second semester of tenth grade is eligible to tai:_ei. CHSPE. Students who 
pass and obtain parents' permission ':.ot necess.ary for students l8 or older) 
are exempt from further compulsory education requiroments . 

-Technically, fu'll-time . schooling is compulsory in California only 
through age l6. Between l6 and l8, the law requires only part-time atten- 
dance in "continuation" schools or classes. But in fact most students 
fulfill this requirement by attending regular public high schools full-time. 
• Despite efforts by some officials to avoid stigmatizing the continuation 
schools, they tend to be inhabited by students who ave,had some kind of 
trouble in regular high schools. 

CHSPE therefore offers students a legitimate way to leave school early, 
without taking all the courses required for a local diploma. State law stip- 
ulatesV that anyone who passes CHSPE is automatically eligible for admission 
to one of the two-year public community colleges. The admissions information 
distributed by the University of California also explicitly states that the 
Certificate of Proficiency is equivalent to a local high school diploma. 

CHSPE .is not the same as the tests of minimal competence v.ich, start- 
ing in California in June, 198O, a student must pass in order to receive a 
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local high school diploma. In California these tests are dsvised by each 
local -chool district. As of 19T3, l6 states in addition to California 
were instituting tests of minimal competence as requirements for high 
school graduation.^ CHSPE, in contrast, is not required. 

Despite its voluntary nature, and despite the fact that the passing 
grade is set so that fever than half vill pass, CHSPE is - real option: 
Since, it was first offered in December 19T5, about 30,000 individuals have 
taken CHSPE each year. 

Students' Knowledge and Use of Options: Hov Many ^ Who, and Why 

The data in Appendix I show 89 percent of students indicated they had 
heard of the vork experience option , 96 percent had heard of early gradu- 
ation, only 80 percent were aware of the concxirrent enrollment option, and 

82 percent had heard of CHSPE. However, some students vho had heard of an 
option were not aware that it was offered at their own schools — even though 
these four options were in fact available at all schools in the sample. Only 

83 percen,t of all students knew that work experience for credit was available 
at their own schools, 90 percent knew their own schools allowed early gradu- 
ation, and 68 percent were aware of the concxirrent enrollment option at their 

own schools. " . . 

CHSPE is available to all students, in the state who are I6 years old or 
■ in the secobd semester of tenth grade. But while more than four out of five 
students in the sample indicated they had heard of CHSPE, many were misin- 
formed about it. On the first four true/false questions in item 35, the 
number of students giving correct responses ranged from 65 to 12 perctnt of 
the whole sample. (The correct responses are: false, false, true, false). 
On question 35(e), which asked whether or not "You still need a regular high 
school diploma to go to a four-year college or university even if you pass 
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CHSPE", "tily 39 percent of the sample correctly labelled the statement false. 
This misperception implies that ujany students who vant to enter a four-year 
college or university directly from high school do not consider CHSPE a use- 
ful option for themselves. The general question of why more students do not 
take CHSPE vi.ll be discussed further below. 

Student- often hear about an option from more than one source. Table-"1 
shews the --jontage of students, among those who indicated they knew an op- 
tion was available, wno had heard about it from various sources- Other 
students in the school were th^ most frequently cited source of information 
about all four options. Counselors were generally_the next most common source, 
although for CHSPE and work experience counselors are slightly less important 
than school notices, announcements, or newspapers. Teachers are the next 
most often citedsource of information, followed by sources outside the school 

and, finally, other school staff. 

Peers are also the primary source of information about Jobs, for students 
' who had Jobs at the time they took the questionnaire.. Responses to question 
9c show friends and other students together represent the most important 
source of leads. But, not surprisingly, sources outside of school are more 
important for finding Jobs than for finding out about alternatives to the 
regular coiirse of study in school- 

The numbers of students who are 'actually using these four options vary 
considerably. The most popular option is work experience for credit, which 
26 percent of the sample say they have done. Less than 11 percent say they 
are planning to graduate early, and only 9 percent indicate thev have used 
the option of concurrent enrolment. Finally, less than 2 percent have taken 
CHSPE. though an additional 8 percent think they will take it in the future. 
Of course, some students who have already graduated early, or who have taken 
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TABLE 1 



Percentage* of Students Indicating 
They Received 'Infoit&ation About an 
Option From E^ch Scurce 



Option 

(n»number 
Mfho knew, 
option vas 
available 
to them) 



School 
announcement, 
notice, 
newspaper 



Source of Information 



Counselor Teacher(s) 



Other 
School 
Staff 



Students 
at 
School 



Outside 
of 
School 



Wt?rk 

experience 
(n=29l6) ' 



53 



3U 



13 



72 



22 



Early- 
graduation 
(n»3l6l) 



37 



59 



39 



15' 



81 



38 



Concurrent 
enrollment 
(n*2387) 



26 



50 



31 



U 



71 • 



.38 



CHSPE 
(n«290U) 



56 



1:8 



h6 



69 



UO 



* Percentages add to more 
. one source. 



than 100 for each option because students cited more than 
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CHSPE and left high school, voxad not he included in the sample. The 
true proportion of students who use these tvo ea-ly-exxt options would 
therefore be somewhat larger than the proportion In this sample of students 
who are still in school. The problem of estimating the true proportion" of 
students who take CHSPE is discusf^ed in the next section. 

Since most students learn about these options from other students or 
from ether sources in their own schools, the use of options may well be 
expected to vary from one school to another. And in fact it varies a great 
deal. In two schools, for example, there were 51 percent of the Juniors 
and seniors sampled who had received credit for wo_rk experience, while in 
two other schools there were only 13 or Ih percent. Students who were 
planning to graduate early ranged from Just under 20 percent of the sample 
in a couple of schools down to less than 5 percent in several other schools, 
including one school where no students were planning to graduate ^arly. 
Similarly, in several schools only a handful of students reported using the 

t 

concurrent enrollment option, but in one school 22 percent did. 

The only option with an almost uniform rate of use among schools was 
CHSPE, for which the reported rates of use were consistently small. The 
actual number of students in a school who said they had already taken CHSPE 
ranged from one to six, and as a proportion of students sampled the mcoci^um 
was 3.5 percent. A more detailed discussion of CHSPE is in the next section, 

Why do some students in a particular school decide to use a particular 
option, while others do not. and why do the proportions vary from school to 
school? To shed some Uight on these questions, a one-time survey such as 
this- can gather information on 

— students' attitudes and experience while in school; 

— counselors* attitudes; 
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— permanent c* \racteristics of students; 

— students' stated reasons for using o"^ not using options - 

The usefulness of each kind of information, and what it revealed about the 
use of options by students in this sample, may be summarized as follovs. 

Individual students' attitudes and experience while in school are 
interesting kinds of informations but unfortunately they have no explana- 
tory value. For eixampie, it would be interesting to know whether students 
are more or less likely to use the work experience option because they have 
received low grades in their courses. The problem is that students* grades 
may go up or down as a resiLlt of participation -Sai-^rk experience. So 
comparing the grades oS those who do and do not participate in work experi- 
ence could easily be misleading about whether grades cause use of this option 
or vice versa. In general, since students' attitudes, aspirations, achieve- 
ments, and activities might all be affected by their use of work experience 
or other options, information about all these variables collected at only 
one point in time is simply no help in explaining why some students use op- 
tions and others do. not, or why the proportion varies from school to school. 

C ounselors' attitudes are somewhat" more useful as possible explanatory 
variables, though there is some ambiguity here, too. Most students in the 
saji$yle did report seeing a counselor at least once a year (questions 50 and 
51). In Table 1, counselors were often cited as a source of information 
about options. Moreover, opinions of counselors shown in Appendix IX are 
generally consistent with the finding that more students use work experi- 
ence than the other three options. The counselors say they talk to more 
students about work experience than about the other options, and they ad- 
vise more students to use it. Counselors also consider work experience 
beneficial to larger proportions of students In all the categories listed. 
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as Table 2 shows. 

Unfortunately, the interpretation of these findings is somewhat ambigu- 
ous, since if is possible that counselors* opinions and practices are x 
result, as well as a cause, of students' decisions. With data collected 
at only one point in time, it is not possible to measure the true, inde- 
pendent effect of counseling on sti?dentc' behavior. 

Permanent characterist j cs of indiv i dual students are attributes like 
' race, sex, and parents' socioeconomic star-us. These a^-e not altered by what 
students do- Therefore, if students of a particular type tend to do some • 
of the- same things, then any causal interpretatijn-has to consider only 
one possible direction of causation. The problem here is that there are 
many intervening variables, most of which can only be guessed at. ^ 

» 

For instance, female students are more likely than male students to 
have obtained* academic credit for unpaid work experience. Since this kind 
,of work experience sometimes consists of answering school telsphones and 
performing secretarial work in the school office, a possible explanation 
is that fema^les are more likely to hold such Jobs because either school 
administrators or students themselves consider them female-stereotyped 
jobs. This explanation cannot be tested with the survey data, but the data 
do reveal other indications that females are more connected to school and 
less engaged in work outside of school. Female students are more likely 
to have heard about options- They are more likely to be preparing for 
college, and to be using the options of early gra4uation or concurrent .-r; 
rollment. At the same time, females on average take, fewer vocational 
classes, and work fewer honrs a week in paid Jobs during the school year. 
Finally, females are more likely neither to be preparing for college, nor 
to have had Jobs with a regular paycheck during the school year or -the 
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TABLE 2 

Percentage* of Counselors Indicating 
Hov Many Students in Each Category 
Would Benefit From Each Option 



Ot'tion Type of Student 



Proportion of Students Who Would Benefit 











About 


* 




I.* 


None 


Some 


Half 


Most 


Work 


Going to U-year college 


2 


61 


11 


26 


Y. _ i 1 _H_1. 4 


vioxxig wo year cuxx^g^ 


p 




23 


kz 




uoxng wo worx 


1 


29 


. 19 


51 




rOuGQXXaj. oxop— Ouw 




29 




59 








/ 




Early 


Going to U-year college 


10 


79 


3 


7 


Gradu-^ 


vioxng vo c-*year cuj-Ltyge 


6 


68 


lU 


12 


atioa 


Going to vork 




7Q 


6 


11 




jfoTienxi^j. cirop— ouT> 


l8 




9 


18 


Con- 


Going to U-year college 


r 


66 


10 


19 


cxtrrent 


Going to 2-year college 


k 


72 


6 


17 


Enroll- 


Going to work 


•11 


80 


5 


3 


ment 


Potential drop-out 


21 • 


65 


7 


7 


•i 


Going to J;-year college 


hi 


58 


1 


.0 


CBSPE 


Going to 2-year college 


19 


7U 


U 


3 




Going to work 


k 


75 


8 


12 




Potential drop-out 

« 4 


3 


52 


lU 


32 



» Percentage of those responding. Each row adds to 100 percent except due to 
rounding error. 
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previous suasmer. On the whole,, this pattern suggests that fexnales are 
• more involved in school and males are more oriented toward paid employment. 
The larger proportion of females who are neither preparing for college nor 
acquiring experience in regular Jobs are perhaps expecting to become full- 
time aomeiaakers. 

These patterns were revealed by a statistical regres^sion analysis, 
which is fully described in Appendix III. The analysis took account of 
the fact that the proportions of students of different races, and whose 
parents have different levels of education and income, vary considerably 
among schools. (The proportion of students who ar^ female does not vary 
much among schools.) The regression analysis therefore measures how 
knowledge and use of options depend both on the characteristics of indi- 
viduals in x-elation to other students in the same school, and on the average 
characteristics of students in the school. The complete results are in 
Appendix III. The most important res\ilts are as follows. 

' In schools with lai-ger proportions of black or Hispanic stud-nts, 
there is significantly less awareness of options. On average, if the per- 
centage of black students is 10 points higher in one school than another, 
then 2 to U percent fewer students have heard of any option in the school 
with more blacks. If f.^e percentage of Hispanic students is 10 points 
higher in one school than another, then on average between 5 and 10 percent 
fewer students in the more Hispanic school are aware of work experience, 
concurrent enrollment, or CHSPE. 

Howe\>r, in schools with larger proportions of blacks or Hispanics, 
the use of options among students who know about them is no less f- -.uent 
than in 'other schools. In fact, in schools with higher percentages of 
black students, students who have heard of CHSPE are significantly more 
Ukely to have taken it or to say that they intend to take it. 
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Withii. a school, individual blaci:t or Hispanic students are not sig- 
nificantly more or less likely than ^ite studsnts to know about optiotr. . 
And among students who Itnow about an option, black or Hispanic sr.-,idea;.s 
are not significantly more or less likely to use it than are whitt students 
in the same school. 

In short, the reason why black and Hispanic students make less use 
of options is that they are more likely to be in schools where the overall 
awareness of options is ?*.oV. 

The only sign that options reinforce "tracking'' vir.hin ' school is 
that students whose parents have more education are less likely to parti- 
cipate in paid work experience for credit, and more like'.-> to use concur- 
rent enrollment, than are students in the same school whose parents have 
less education-. This iS' consistent with the generally more academic,: 
less vocational orientation of students whose parents have higher educa- 
tional attainm-' its . Cowpar.ea to other students in the same school, they 
are more ' likaly to be prej>aring for college, take fewer vocational classes, 
aj3d spend less time' in paid employment. 

Knowledge of options does not vary siiP5nificaijtl: with parents' educa- 
tion, among students in the same school. But in. schools where more 
students have highly educated parents, there is significantly less awara- 
ness of the work experience option. This would"^tend to further reduce the 
use of work experience by students whose parents have more education. 

Finally, there are some consistent differences i:' knowledge and use 
of options depending on whether or not students come from families where 
the father works full time for pay and mother works full time at home. 
■For short, this type of family is labelled "traditional", though this label 
— is apcura e only for middle-class families in. industrial societies of the 



past 150 years or so. Students from this kind of family are significantly 
less likely to find out about several options, and to use them if they do 
find out, than are other students in the same school. Also, in schools 
where more students come from "traditional" families, there is less avar«»- 
aess of options among students in general. It is possi'ble that "traditional" 
fajnily structure is associated with lack of interest in alternatives to the 
conventional high school .currica?-um. 

'10 summarize, variation in knowledge and use of options can partly 
explained by differences in race, class, sex, and life-style. In schools 
with larger proportions of black or Hispanic stud^rits, there is less aware- 
ness of options among students in general. Within a school, students with 
higher social status, as measured by their parents' educational attainment,' 
are less likely than other students to participate-i'h-paid work experience, 
hut more likely to use the more academic opti'^n of concurrent enrollment. 
The pattern for females resembles that of high-status students: more aca- 
demically than vocationaUy oriented. Finally, both within a school and . 
between schools, "traditioneO," family structure is negativefy associated 
with knowledge and use of options. 

Students' stated reasons for using or not using options also contri- 
bute to understanding these choices- Since this survey asked students to 
give reasons for decisions they had already meude, the data cannot be used 
to predict which students are more likely to use options. But these after- 
the-fact explanations nevertheless do reveal something about what students 
.think the options meaji. 

' Except for students who had taken CKSPE or were considering it, students 
gave mainly practical, instrumental reasons for their use of options. "In 
order to earn nraney" was the most often stated reason for participating in 
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' vork expetience, and "I vonted to taJse a certain class not offered in mjr 

• school" was the most frequent reason for concurrent enrollment. Future- 
oriented reasons were also generally important: getting into college or 
getting a Job after hi&li school were among the two or three most frequently 
cited reasons t^r usinei every option except CHSPE. 

Students who had taken CHSPE or were considering it, on tlie other hand, 
most often said their reason was Just to find out if they could pass, find 
out what CHSPE was like, or obtain the option of leaving high school. In 

• contrast to the other options, the main appeal of CHSPE is not as a prac- 
tical means to achieve some well-defined goal. 

More than 90 percent of the students surveyed had neither taken CHSPE 
nor made the decision to take it. Among this large majority, the most im- 
portant reasons was "I want a regular .high school diploma." Questions U3b 
and U3c probed the reasons why students wanted to stay in high school and 
graduate-: with regular* diplomas . Again, the most important reasons were 
■ practical, '-instrumental, and future-oriented: "I need a diploma to go to 
college." "I need a diploma to get a good Job." "I want to be prepared 
• to coB^ete in the outside world." These students have obviously intemal- 
" ized the norm that everyone should finish high school. 

^These students, who have already persisted in school long enough to 
become Juniors and seniors, are committed to finishing high school. Most 
expect to attend postsecondary school at least part time the year after they 
finish high school, and eventually to acquire a bachelor's degree at least 
(questions "J*5, U7) . Although T8 percent say they have had Jobs where they 
received regular- paychecks , fewer than 19 percent of those who had had such 
Jobs said the work was like what they wanted to do for a career (questions 
6 and 7d). Evidently, high school for these students is the main avenue 
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to future career goals . Those among them vho use the options of work ex- 
perience, eaS.y graduation, or concurrent enrollment indi-cate reasons which 
are consistent with these goals. 

In 'Short students see three of the four options as consistent with, 
and sometiaes as short-cuts toward, the same career goals they think they 
need a regular high school diploma to- achieve. The exception is CHSPE. 
The next section presents additional data, from the survey and o\.her sources, 
which help ejrplain what is odd about CHSFS. 
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CHSPS: An Option for Whom? 

CHSPE is a more radical alternative than the otxier three discussed here, 
because it provides si legitimate way to by-pass local requirements for a 
diploma. If, as the Carnegie Council claimed. "High -school is an alienating 
experience for many young people-, like a prison — albeit with open doors — 
for some,"'^^ then CHSPE is such a door. But it is a door that opens most 
easily for students who are least likely to want to use it . For otudents 
who experience high school as alienating" and prison-like, the open c^oor of 
CHSF^ is a cruel illusion: a seeming opportimity they often cannot really 
use. 

fox' its discussion of educational and economic policies toward young 
people, the Carnegie Council divided youth , into five categories, based on 
a' classification by Martin Trow. A young person may be classified as ad- 
vantaged, financially disadvantaged, socially deprived, personally deprived, 
or an "opt-out". Advantaged youth are likely to finish high school. So are 
the financially disadvantaged, but with some financial hardshi^^ to their 
families. Young people in the last th-ee categories are not likely to finish 
high scL^ol, because of social clrcumi :ances ,• personal disabilities, or 
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philosophical orientation. About 6 percent of the population aged l6 tc :^1 ' 
are classified as optouts, 3 percent as personally deprived, l8 percent 
socially deprived. 20 percent financially disadvantaged, and 53 percent 
advantaged. The financially disadvantaged and socially deprived together 
corsprise 33 percent of vhite youth, "but among both blacks and Eispanics 
61 perrent of all young people are financially disadvantaged or socially 
deprived.^ 

Table 2 shews that high school counselors think potential drop-outs 
are likely to benefit from CHSPE. Presumably the reason is that a Certifi- 
cate of Proficiercy at least repr'esenta an honorafele discharge, and 
therefore avoids the stigma of Just quitting. Passing CHSPE allovs 
students to leave high school early without, being labelled as failures. 

Most actual dropouts, however, do not in fact take the CHSPE. In 
both 19T6-TT and 19TT-T8, the total reported enrollment in grade 12 in 
regular public high schools (not including continuation schools) in 
California was about 280,000. If there were slightly more Juniors than 
seniors, then the combined enrollment in grad. 11 and 12 would have been 
about 600,000. Since most Juniors and seniors - an-. IT years old 

(see Appendix I, questions 2 and 3), the numt an i 1' year^dlds 

enrolled in regular public high schools in Cal.. ...a would also have been 
abput 600.000. Adding private schools and public continuatio: schools 
would give a total of something like 650,000 students in this age group. 
If the ratio of school dropouts to students among l6 and IT year olds in 

i 

California was the same as ■ in the country as a whole — ab'-ut one to 
eleven, according to the conservative estimate obtained from household 
surveys^^ - then the number of California l6 and IT year-olds- who were 
drop-outs would have beien approxime^tely 60,0Q0. ' But, on a short question- 
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naire given to CHS'PE-takers just "before the exeunination, the nmber of CHSPE- 
takers who indicated they vera not attending' school was ^ only %2k6 in 19T6-TT 
• and 5,186 in 19TT-78 — and sonje of these were older than IT. Evidently 
lesa than 10 percent of the l6 and 17 year-old dropouts take CHSPE after 
they have left school. 

Tt. is not possible to count the number of potential dropouts who take 
CHSPE, because there is no way to know for certain that someone is going to 
drop out before hei or she actually does it.. However, some *^idirect inferen- 
ces can be made about CHSPE-takers who were still students.. In 1976-77 there 

* * ' • 

were 19,709 CHSPE-takers who indicated they were students at, the time they 
took the test, and in 1977-78 there were 18,261*. About 80 percent of these 
were in regular public high schools . another l6 'or 17 percent were in public 
continuation schools, and the remaining 3 or U percent were in private 
schools . Since the particular school was repoi-ted on the student ' s CHSPE 
registration, jit is possible to complete the prop^^tion of eligible students 
in each school who took -CHSPE each year. 

. Comp-aring this proportion with the known characteristics of the school . 
reveals that the CHSPE-taking rate is consist§intly and- substantially lower 
in schools where larger proportions -of students are black or Hispanic. This 
negative association bet^en the/THSPE-taking rate and the proportion of 
students who are black or Hispanic is observed even in. a regression analysis 
which "holds consiaxit" other school characteristics, including mean achieve- 
ment test scores, proportion receiving AFDC, expenditure per pupil in the 
district, unemployment rate in the county, and region of , the state in which 
the school is located. ^ 

The finding that proportionately fever students take C^E In schools 
w th higher percentages of blacks or Hispariics is exactly the opposite of 
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what mi^t.'be ^flcpected on the basis of the Carnegie typolOQr described 

I 

above If blacks and Hispanics are more likely to drop out- of high school, 
due to financial disadvantage or social deprivation, and if CHSPE is 
supposed to be for potential dropouts , then the CHSPE-taking -rate should 
be higher in schools vith larger proportions of b-acks and Hispan?.cs. It 
was exactly this expectation that prompted some civil rights groups to. 
oppose enactment • of the law that created CHSPE: they wanted minority 
tudents to obtain regular high school diplomas, act Just honorable dis- 
charges."^^ Why has the result been contrary to what was expected? 

One evident reason is that blacks and Hispanics who do take CHSPE 
are less likely than whites to pass. CHSPE-takers who have identified 
themselves as olack on the pre-examination questionnaire have passed about 
15 to 25 percent of the time (there is some variation between test dates). 
The passing rate for Hispanics has been about 25 to 35 percent, and those 
who have identified. themselves as white have p&ssed kO to 50 percent of. 

'. the time . • - •. • , 

- Being black or Hispanic is associated wi,th worse performance on CHSPE 
even in regression analyses where other characteristics of test-takers are 
"held constant". These other' characteristics , on which data were obtained 
f^om the pre-vxamination questionnaire or the CHSPr registration form, include 
.3ex. educational attainment of the head of the test-taker's household, 
whether a language other than -English is spoken at home, and what grade? 
the test-takers said they usually received in several school subjects. These 
other variables tend-to be associated with performance on CHSPE in the direc- 
tions one would expect. Individuals from households where the head has more 
education tend to do better, and those from households where a language other 
than English is spoken tend to do worse. CHSPE-takers who say they received 
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good grades in school subjects tend to do well on CHSPE. In other words, 
a person is more likely to pass CHSPE if he or. she comes from an English- 
speaking household with a well-educated head, and if he or she has done 
weU in school. But these other characteristics do not appear to account 
for all of the association between CHSPE performance and race. Even taking, 
these other characteristics into account, it appears that a person is more 
likely .to pass CHSPE if he or she is not black or Hispanic. 

In sum, CHSPE is strange because it is seen as most useful for poten- 
tial dropouts, but socially disadvantaged groups which tend to have high 
dropout rates also have a relatively hard time jasaing CHSPE- Conversely, 
students from .middle-class, English-speaking homes, and who get good grades 
. in- school, have a relatively better chance of passing CHSPE ~ but these 
students are usually planning. to go to Mege, and, as reported in the 
previous section, ccllege-bound students do not see CHSPE as a usefia op- 
tion for themselves. So the very students who would most like to have what 
CHfePE is supposed to provide — ^the option of an honorable discharge from a 
high school which they experience as alienating and prison-like — are 
likely to be the ^ least prepared to use it. 

Conclusion 

The main limitation of CHSPE and the other options is that they. do 
uothing to increase the total number of Jobs available in the economy as a 
whole. This is a serious limitation because it implies that if some indi- 
viduals are able to obtain Jobs as a result of participating in these pro- 
grams, then an approximately equal niimber of other individuals vill 
consequently become unable to find Jobs. Such an outcome may be considered 
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desirable if the individuals who are enabled, to find Jobs are considered more 

deserving — because they have personal disabilities or are members of op- 

*lU 

pressed groups — than the individuals vho become unemployed. But it is 
difficult to identity the people who are displaced, because such displacement 
occurs as the end result of a complicated chain of effects that r.amfy 
through the Job market. It Voiild be perhaps even more difficult to achieve 
a political consensus about vhich groups should be favored and which groups 
shotil-d bear the cost. . For these reasons , the zero-sum nature of educationaO. 
reforms is often ignored or svept uiider the rug. 

If creating options causes larger proportians'"of young people to stay in 
school and receive diplomas, or at least to obtain Certificates of Proficiency 
before they drop, out, then are these reforms to be considered successful? ^ 
The Carnegie Co\mcil vould say so, because of presumed gains in social cohe- 
sion. But- students themselves, according to the survey reported here, take 
a more hard-headed attitude toward these options, as they do about high 
school itself. Although the q[uestion was not asked, it is difficult to 
imagine a majority of these pragnsatic young people voting for a policy vhich . 
increased the number of high school graduates but not the number of .Jobs — 

♦ — 

so that more graduates fovmd themselves unemployed! 

Designing programs to increase the total number of jobs is not simple. 
Even programs like CETA, which, are -called Job creation, run up against the 
fact that reducing the unemployment rate below soma point causes inflation 
to accelerate- Therefore Jobs created through direct public employment or 
subsidized private employment may be offset by Jobs destroyed through anti- 

y • * 16. 

inflationary policies. 

Nevertheless, if carefulJr targeted, employment and training programs 
uay reduce both inflation and onemployment . Dne area that appears promisina- 
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in the 1980s is. energy con&erration and production. If young people could 
be put to vork making or installing devices to conserve energy or to pro- 
duce energy from renevatae sources, the anti-inflationary effeci:s would he 
inaaediate, and such work might also prepare them for employment in an area 
where increasing numbers of trained people will he needed. Describing such 
a program in detail is beyond the scope of this study. It Is mentioned here 
in closing, to illustrate that creating some new options may be useful to 
young people in the aggregate, though not all new options are. 
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APPENDIX I 



sac. I.D # - - 



HJGH SCHOOL STUDES^TS SURVEY 

RESPONSE FREQUENCIES (WEIGHTED) 



72-?7 

9 



Valid n « 3531 

NR • No Response 
NA « Not Applicable 



mSTRUCTIONS FOR CCM'LETIHG THE QUSSTIOmAIIiE 

Put an "X" in the box noxt to the statement 
that best answerd the question. 



FOR EXAMPLE: 
1, Are you: 



2 |g Fetnate 
2 □ Male 



Xn all eases you will "X" only one hex for 
each question unless the question itself con- 
tains the instruction, "CmCK ALL-fSAT APPU, " 

Please- follow the SKIP instructions carefully. 



FIRST, WE WOOTJJ LIKE TO ASK YOU SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT YOURSELF AND. YOUR EXPERIENCES 
IN HIGH SCHOOL. 



1. Are you: 1 □ feoale 

2 □male 

NR 

2. How old are you now? 



1787 
1 741 

3 

years old. 



10/ 



14 yrs. 

15 " 

16 " 

17 " 



1 
51 
1478 
1674 



18 yrs. 

19 " 
21 

NR 



286 
9 
2 

30 
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3. 



What grade are you in now? 

1 Q 11th" grade, 1st semester 

2 Q ilth. grade, 2nd seaester 
3Qwl2th grade, 1st semester 

^ A Q 12th grade, 2nd semester 
5 n Other (specify) 



1753 
147 

1556 

75 



25/ 



A. 



When did you firat come to this high school? 

In the 9th grade 1671 
2n I» the 10th grade 1519 
3 n In the 11th grade 259 



24, 
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5. How active have you been in each of the following school activities since youVe 
been in high school?- ( CHECK. ONE BOX FOR EACH ACTIvm) 



m « 47 



Participated: Participated 
Did not somewhat very 

participate active active 



a) School newspaper or yearbook 

b) Student government or school 
advisory group 



c) Intersclwlastic sports or school 
\ teams # 



d) Cheerleading or Rally Cosaaittee 
or Drill Team • 



e) School plays or musicals 



f ). Honor Society or California 
Scholastic Federation 



g) Ethnic organizations such as Black 
Students Union or La Raza 



h) Service clubs such as Key Club or 
. American Field Service i 



t) Hodel U.N.. or Junior Statesmen or 
Girls* or Boys' State 

j) Debating or Forensics Union 



k) dutdoor clubs such as Hiking or 
Ski Club 



1) Sciex. le or math or computer clubs . . 

m) (fWi (VHdti J/ Future Fanners of 
Arner*ica or Futiure Business Leaders 
of America > 



29^4 



27^ 

□ 

3127 
□ 

3171 
□ 



3322 

□ 
3339 

□ 

2691 

□ 
3211 

□ 



□ 



224 
□ 

193 
□ 

100 
□ 



• f 



Other 



'5 

□ 

d 



70 



134 
□ 

120 
□ 

6 

35 
□ 

6 

145 



IS/ 

26/ 

17/ 

18/ 
19/ 

20/ 

22/ 

2-2/ 

W 
Z4/ 

25/ 
26/ 



27/ 
28/ 
29/ 
SO/ 
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6. H*^e you ever had a Job outside your home where you got • paycheck on a regular 
basis? 

iQYzs ■ 2 □ No (SKIP TO PAGE 4) . 42 52/ 

2744 745 ^ 

7. IF ISS: Have you ever, had a Job where: (CHECK "lES" OR "HO- FOR EACH) 
NA . 787 ^ 

i) you enjoyed the wrk L-f-" ' l-J 

'b) you had a chance to move up to a better position 0207 O 51 6 33/ 

c) you got training in a new slcill P057 □ 665 W 

it was like the work you wan'l to do for your car eer 511 □ ^^^Jg^ 

r : : 33/ 

e) IF ySS: What was the Job that was like the work you want to do for your career? 

• 36-38/ 
8a. This past summer, did you have a Job where you got a paycheck oja a regular basis? 

1 □ Yes 1999 ., ^ □ I 'f, 39/ 

8b. IF YES: About how many hours per week did you usually work? ^^Un^^^ 3j3 ^^^^^^ . 

No. Of hours Responses No. of hours Responses No. of hours Responses 

■'1 1 * 

2 5 

3 16 

4 20 

5 23 

6 18 

7 22 

8 67 

9 24 

10 39 

11 3 

12 23 

13 8 
• 14 11 

15 42 

16 28 

17 11 

18 24 

19 9 

20 204 



21 


9 


41 


5- 


22 


12 


42 


"n 


23 


24 


43 


•14 


24 


34 


44 


9 


25 


105 


45 


41 


26 


Tl . 


46 


3 


27 


9 


47 . 


1 


28 


55 . 


48 


38 


29 


4 


49 


1 


30 


199 


50 


24 


31 


3 


52 


3 


32 


45 


53 


1 


33 


10 


54 


3 


34 


10 


55 


5 


35 


102 


56 


3 


36 


22 


58 


4 


37 • 


4 


60 


6 


38 . 


32 


61 or 


more 26 


39 


8 


NR 


32 


40 


473 


NA 


1532 



ERIC 3e 



9«. Do you have a job nov where you get a paycheck on a regular basis' 



9b. 



1 n Yt» 2 □ No (SKIP TO PAGE 4) NR « 77 

1623 1044 NA - 787 

IF YES: About how oany hours per week do you usually work? ^Ainn ■ ?n 



42/ 



(nufflber of hours) 



No. of hours Responses No. of hours Responses No. of hours Responses 



1 
Z 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

n 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



5 


21 


18 


42 


19 


22 


26 


44 


28 


23 


44 


45 


26 


24 


63 


, 46 


25 


25 


109 


47 


17 


26 


15 


48 


14 


27 . 


. n 


49 


41 


28 


52 


50 


16 


29 


13 _ 


52 


84 


30 




55 


n 


31 


3 


56 


57 -* 


32 


23 


61 


33 


33 


17 


NR 


24 


34 


14 


117 


35 


43 , 


NA 


72 


36 


1 2 


19 


37 


5 




51 


38 


n 




15 


39 






251 • 


40 


45 





or more 



3 
2 
6 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 



37 

1908 



9c. 

45/ 

46/ 
47/ 
48/ 
49/ 
$0/ 
51/ 
52/ 
53/ 
54/ 
55/ 



How did you find the Job you now have? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY} 

01 Q Parents or other relatives 523 

02 □ Friends outside of school 420 

03 Q Students at school 341 

04 □ Counselor, teacher(s), other school staff 159 

05 [3 Classes ' or special programs at school 101 
OS □ Special programs outside of school (NYC, SPEDY) 

07 Q Employment agencies or offices 

08 P Help wanted signs or advertisements 

09 □ Something different (PLEASE PESCi^Bg: . "Applied" 2 . 36 _, 

Other 36 



NA « 1908 



43-44/ 



49 
47 

214 



37 



•4- 



So«e' schools hkve progrsms whera students can get ^^8^!^,^°°^ " "^^^ 
wS^. OUTSIDE WORK EXPERIENCE (OWE). INSIDE WORK EXPERIENCE (IWE) . WORK STUDY, 

TUTORING. 



10. Have you heard about these kinds of programs? 

iQ^es 2 □ No (SKIP TO PAGE 6) 

3138 . 339 ' NR 



54 



se, 



ERIC 



11. IF nS: Does your school have this kind of program for students? 

zDno 3D I don't know 

9 206 



57/ 



1 iJ Yes 
2916 



NA * 393 
NR 7 



I. 



12. IF llO OF DQ:yi KliOW: If your -school 
did have this program, would you want 
to participate? 



NR; » 18 



127 70 

.(SmF'TO ?AGE 6) 



58/ 



,3 -r vr.. w^ere did vou learn about programs where students get school credits 
ior'l'OTkitx9,l ^':r:FCk ALL THAT APFZY) 



53/ 

fin ' 

61/ 



1585 



1559 
993 

379 
2096 



64/ 

es/ 
ee/ 



$7/ 



1 □ School announcement, no^iice, school newspaper 

2 31 Counselor ' , . " j 

3 Q Teacher(s) 

i [2 Other school staff (principal, dean, etc) 

5 rj Students at scl\ool 

6 □ Outside of school (parents, friends. TV, local newspaper) 630 

7 i 1 Sonie other **ay (How? . • 



38 



SBC I.D. # 



-5- 



9 



Have you ever gotten school credit for working in one of these progra^sl 



1 U Y.s 
925 



2 LJ No 
T9761 



NA 
NR 



615 
15 



16. 

%/ 
27/ 
28/ 
29/ 
SO/ 
31/ 
32/ 

' 33/ 
34/ 
35/ 
36/ 
37/ 



TP y 



15 If .V: Why have you not been in. this kind of program? 
22/ '(CHECK ALL THAT APPLX) 
22/ 01 n I don*t want a job right now. 
23/ Oirjl don' t know enough about the program. 
14/ 03 □ i ata not old enough for the program. 
15/ 04. C ^ ^^^'^ requirements of the program. 

16/ 05 lZ I couldn't find the Tight kind of job. 
27/ 0*6 □ There aren't enouf?h openings in the program. 
28/ 07 ^^ ^i*'"*^ ^^^^ ''""^^^ '^""^ ^''^''''^ schedule. 

29/ 08 n None of my friends are doing, it. 

^ ' 1 fpacherCs) didn't think I should. <;3 

2(7/ 09LjMy counselor or teacher^s) aian 

2:/ 10 □ My parents don' t want me to work right now. 144 
22/ 1-1 G ^ ^^^® transportation. 

23/ 12 G Other (u'hat? Already have a , job . 

Other '""^ 



406 
410 

47 
166 
282 
278 
901 

53 



24/ 



p.. ,ou .ec paid ^c.yo„r ^r. when .cu .oc sc.oo. creau for womn.' 



1 i^Yes 



2 U 



692 - 228 . 

What were your reasons for deciding co do this 



NR « 5 
4:: ZrAZ ArrlY) 



6,y7 

204 



01 □ It might help me get a iob after hish school. 

02 n It might help me get into college. 

03 n I thought I would like It setter th.n regular classes- ^ 

04 U X wanted to find out vhat it's like to have a .iob. 

05 [j In order to .?arr. r.onr?, . 

06 n Ky parents thought it would be a «ood idea for me. 

uo LJ P ,u«„c.hr it vould be a good idea for me.l27 

07 □My counselor or teacher^s) thought it vouia s 

OSriMy friends are doing it. u itr 

Z H so that I could vor. .ore Chan U hours a day or 2A hou- s a w.e.. 178 



10 



Other OThnr'^, credits.' 



) 



95 
60 



Other 



-6- 



Som« schools allow students to GRADUATE EARLY by taking extra classes or going to 
tusBtser school. 



18. Have you heard about gradt^ting early? 

1 □ Yes — <i 2 rZ No ^SKIP TO PAGz S) 

3377 113 



NR » 41 



38/ 



19. 



IF JIES: Does your school allow students to graduate early? 

NA « 154 
NR « 10 



1 □ Yes 



3161 



iQNo 



27 



3 n I don't know 
179 



20. IF NO OH DO!^'T MOW: .If your school 
did have early graduation, would 
you want to participate? 



NR * 8 



1 LJ Yes 90 2' U No 108 
(SKIP TO PACE 8) 



21. IF YES:- Where did you learn about graduating early? (CHEOX ALL 7HAT ArPLY) 



42/ 


1 Q School announcement, notice, school 


newspaper 


1173 


42/ 


2 Q Counselors 




1866 


43/ 


3 Q Teachers 




1246 


44/ 


A ri Other school staff (principal, dean 


1 etc.) 


464 


45/ 


5 Q Students at school 




2556 


46/ 


6 n Outside of school (parents, friends 


, TV, local newspaper"; 


1205 


47/ 


7 [n Soae other way (How?., 


) 


5 


48/ 








48/ 









IS/ 



40 



a 




22. Are you planning to graduate early? 

371 * 2782 



NA » 370 
NR ^'^ 8 



$0/ 



23. 



IF NO: Why are you not graduating early? ( CHECK ALL THAT 

52/ 1 I didn't think about it soon enough. 

52/ 2 n I didn't want to take extra claaees during 
the year or go to suxm&er school. 

3 □ I want to graduate with oy class. 

$4/ 4 []] None of ay frlende are graduating early. 

55/ 5 Q] r want to take sscxe advanced classes here. 

5^/ 6 □ My^ counselor or teacher (s) didn't think I should. 163 

57/ 7 fj My parents don't want me to graduate early. 637 

58/ 8 □ Other (What? — ^^^^ 

SB/ (GO TO PAGE 8) 

~eo7 ~~ ■ 



529 
749 

2017 
536 
944 



24. IF 

61/ 

62/ 

63/ 
64/ 

65/. 

66/ 

67/ 

68/ 
69/ 
70/ 



lES: Why did you decide to graduate early? (CHECK ALL THAT APPL^) 



1 j { I want to go to work as soon as I can. 

2 LJ I want to go to college as soon as I can. 

3 [3 ^'o learning enough in high school. , 

4 lJ High school jusu isn't much fun- 

5 Q My counselor or teacher (s) thought it would be a good idea. 
6' in My parents thought it would be a good idea. 

7 rU My friends are doing it. 

8 □ Other -{Whec? : 



210 
215 
79 
132 
34 
69 
25 
31 



ERIC 



71-80. 



-8- 



SBC I.D. # 

9/ 



; Sone schools alXow students to take classes at a JUNIOR COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OR ADULT 
" NIGHT SCHOOL while they are still attending high school. 



25. 



Have you hicard that students can do this? 

I □ Yes • 2 □ No (SKI? TO PAGE 10) 



?.835 



663 



NR « 34 



26. IF lES: Does your school allow students to do this? 

. 1 □ Yes 
2387 



20/ 



' 11/ 



NA « 697 
NR 5 



22 


420 




27. 


IF N(fm 'don't KiVOV: If 


your 




school did allow this, would you 




want to do it? 






lLjVes218 2 No 20V 22/ 


' NR = 


25 ' (SKI? TO PAGE 10) 





28. XF 
13/ 
14/ 

15/ 
16/ 

17/ 

18/ ' 

19/ 
20/ 
21/ 



YES: Where did you learn about this? (CHECK ALL' THAT APPLY) 

1 n School announcement, notice, school newspaper 

2 Q Counselor 

3 n Teacher (s) 

4 [3 Other school staff (principal, dean, etc.) 

5 O Students at school 

6 Outside .of school (parents, friends, TV, local newspaper) 

7 □ Some other way (How? College representative or catalog ) 

Other 



660 
1204 

742 

255 
1702 

905 

26 
c 



12 



•9- 



ERIC 



29. B«ve ^ou •ver taken a daas at a junior college, university or adult school? 

, NA « 1U4 22/ 
2 UNO 9 



1 Dt^s 

326 



30. IF NO: What, are your reasons for not doing this? 
(CHECK ALL THAT APPLX) 

22/ 



583 



01 Q I aa not intereated in taking claaaes 
somewhere else.. ■ 

02 □ X enough about this program. 
25/ 03 □ X don't neet the requirements. 
26/ j—] xhere aren't enough opwiings. 

05 □ I don't have time. . 

2^/ 06 □ None of my friec«i«''are doing this. 

2^/ 07 n I can get the courses I want at my high 
school . 

SO/ 08 QMy counselor or teacher(s) didn't think I should. 
21/ 09 QMy parents didn't think it was a good idea. 82 

^2/ Iff Qx)t;/(^ ruhat? No transportation ) 50 

Other ((^0 TO PAGE 10 J 57 
_2iZ — 



633 
213 

54 
1075 
119 
763 

49 



31. IF ^S: What were your reasons for takinS those classes? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 
35/ 01 □ It might help me get a job after high school. 78 
26/ 02 □ Xt might help me get inuo college. 11^5 

t 

37/ 03 □ I thought I would like it better than regular classes. 69 
28/ 04 □ I wanted to take a certain class not offered in my school. 131 
29/ 05 QMy counselor or teacher(s) thought it would be a good idea for me. 72 



40/ 06 □ My parents thought it would be a good idea for ne. 
42/ 07 lD ftiends are doing this. 
42/ 08 O I need the credits to graduate. 

43/ 09 Q^oV^ fuT^flr? Help Improve high school ac hievement ) 

44/ Other 
45/ 



82 
33 
9j 
4 

33 



i3 



\ 
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406 

2010 
1160 



46/ 



NOtf WE WOULD LIKE TO ASK YOU SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL PROFI- 
CIEHCY EXAM (CHSPE) . 

This exam is offered three times a year to students who want a Certificate of Pro- 
flpiency, which is legally equivalent to a regular nigh school diploma. 

32. Before today, had you ever heard about the California High School Proficiency 
Exan (CHSPE)? 

1 n ' 2 □ No (SKIP TO ?AGE 14) 

2904 615 NR » 12 

33. IF IBS: How did you hear about CHSPE? (CMCK ALL THAT APPLI) 
■ i n School announcement, notice, school newspaper 1633 

48/ 2 □ Counselor ' ^^^^ 
49/ ' 3 □ Teacher (s) ' ^^25 
SO/ Another school staff (principal^ dean, etc.) 
51/ 5 Q Students at school 

52/ 6 □ Outside of school (parents, friends, TV, local newspaper) 

53/ 7 Q Some other way (How?_ „ — , ^ 

54/ 

34. How many other students do you know who have taken CHSPE? .TtV" t'udlnts) 

0 624 4 199 8 27 12 24 '^^ students; 

1 364 5 . 231 9 15 13 2 NA » 627 

2 387 6 55 10 120 14 3 • NR = 338 

3 311 7 34 11 5 15 or more 165 . ^ ^ 

35. From what you have heard about CHSPK, please tell us if you think the following 
statements are true or false. ^^^^ False 
m' 627 ' ~ ~ 



m 

66 
75 



a) Every high schbol senior must take CHSPE in order to graduate . ; . 0312 02526 

b) You must take CHSPE if you want to go to college 0483 ^2 346 

73 c) If you pass CHSPE you can leave hifci school at age 16. with .p.^cTI 353 53/ 

parents' permission • LJc'^fQ^ -SPJ 

122 d) If you pass CHSPE, you still need a regular high school diploma 

to go to a community college LJ*t'i L-]^'?' • 

170 e) You still need a regular high school diploma to go to a four-year p-j ^ 

college or university even if you pass CHSPE U134a_J1389 61/ 



ERIC 
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36. Have you taken CUSPS? , 



t 



NA « 707 

NR « n 



ERIC 



45 



I □ Y*« rSiCIP P>iGE IZ) 2 □ No JjA - .627 

68 2824 " 

17 TF ffO' The followina i» s list of r«»iotis •oae people heve given for not tak- 

neii^ tod"«te whether or not eech of the following is one of ^our 
TL^^toT noT^^Ss CHSPE. (CHECK "iJS" OR "W" FOE EACH RSASONJ 

NA. 707 . / ^ ^ ' 

NR - 27 i * 

/ e^ 1 heard the «acaa la too hard : ^ 

b) The $10 fee ia too much • '"^ O 

c) I don't have any way to get to the place where^tbe. teat la Ri^en. . □ □ 
'V> d) I couldn't find but epeugh information about the test Q ^ □ 

teacher (a) didn't think it waa a good idea for ae IJ ^IJ 

$8/ 



e) My counselor or teacher Ca) flion t tnxns it w«» - »w - ^^j- 

f) 1^ parents didn't think it was a good idea for • Q ^ Q 

g) Paaaing CHSPE won't help me get a good job • • □ U 

n n w 

. h) Paaslng CHSPE won't help oc get into college • L-l . 

ri n 

1) X want to r duate with ay .class " ^ ^ 

n U ''2/ 

j) Hone of my xr lends are taking it • ' 

k) There are more, things that I want to learn in high school • D 

rl It 

• . 1) I want a regular high school diploma • • • • • • — - 

) \\ Tl 

m) /ObhW/ (What? L.tra-c tirricular cnncsms . ^ 

Other • 184 

• 38. • Do you think you will take CHSPE in the future? 

• iDYes 2 □ undecided 3 Q (SKI? TO PAGE 14)- 78/ 

276 1003' 1534 



79-80/ 



SRC I.D. # - 

-12- 

If you hAVft not already taken It, why might you d^^cide to take CBSFS? (CHECK 
"YES"* OR 'TfO" FOR EACH REASON) 

m • 2252 I« No 
NR « 39 12' 

a) My counselor or teacher thinks it would be a good idea for me Q D 

420 820 11 

b) My parents think it would be a good idea for ne [J [jj 

c) SoBe of ny friends are taking it 

d) To leave high school early and go to work Q JD 

e) To leave high school early and go to college [_J Fj *' 

f ) To leave high school early and enter the military | LJ 

— - W 111 

g) To leave high school early and travel (_J LJ 

3rO 940 

h) T6 leave high scliool early and look around while I decide what I r-i 
want to do - LJ D 

324 946 

1) To see. if I could pass CHSPE .X^... LJ LJ 28, 

j) To see what CHSPE is like : e s». 

k) So I can leave high school early if I want to . . . . S 

1) I'm not sure I'll have enough credits to graduate with my class .. 
m) I don*t like high school and want to leave early 

„, HO.. 0. ..una. .« .r^y «.t o. H... s.^. : g E « 

' lip IQfiO 

o) My boyfriend is out of high school O LJ 24 

.167 1073 

p) Something else (Please describe: ' 22 

• ___) □ □ 25 

26 

<•' . '27 

2B 



SKIP TO PAGE 14 



ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS ONLY IF tOU TOOK CHS?E. 

40. Why did you t.ke CHSPE? (CHECK "YES" OR "NO" FOR EACn EEASO!}) 

' Yes 
NA - 3463 

•) My counwlor or teacher thought It would be a good Idea for me^... □ 27 

- ^ n 34 

b) My parents thought it would be a good idea f or oe L-J 

c) Some of my friend* are taking it • ' H 30 

d) To leave high school early and go to work • U 

e) To leave high school early and go to college LJ 

f) To leave high school early and enter the raili^ary ' O * 

g) To leave high school early and travel " U 

h) To leave high school- early and look around 'J*^^^^ y*;".^. . Q 19 
want to do ; "" PI 41 

i) To see if . I could pass CHSPE •. ^ 

n 36 

j) To see what CHSPE was like rn "XR 

k> So I can leave high school if I want to i-J 

1) I wasn't sure I'd have enough credits to get a p 17 

xiipIoTsa • * 

m) I don't like. high school and wanted to leave early '^24 

n) Most of oy friends are already out of high school U 1* 

o) My boyfriend is already out of high scKi>«0^ U 12 

p) Something else (Please describe „ 7 

>□ □ 



Al. When did you take CHSPE? (CHECK AIL THAT AFFZY) 
' 4?/ 1 □ November 1978 42 SO/ ^ □ November 1977 

48/ 2 □ June 1978 9 02/ 

49/ 3 □ March 1978 4 52/ 

53/ 



2 

□ 38 
Q 31 SO/ 

□ 40«/ 

□ 35 S2/ 

□ 39 W 

□ 61 «/* 
Q 51 

□ 46^^/ 

□ 24 W 

□ 29 

□ 48 

□ 41 «/ 

□ 51 

□ 53 



44/ 
45/ 
46/ 



b rn June'i9/7 1 

6 □ March 1977 10 

7 Q Before March 1977 1 



42. Did you pass the exam? 
15 

flA - 3463 NR 



2^1 don' r know 3 □ No S4 ' 

32 17 
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THE NEXT QUESTIONS Ai>K YOU TO THINK ABOUT STAYING IN HIGH'SGIOOL COMPARED TO LEAVING 
EARLY. 



43a. Do you plan to stay in school until you graduate with a regular high school 55/ 
dlplotaa? 

1 □ Y«8 2 □ Undecided 3 □ No (SKIP TO QUESTION 44) 

NR • 7 3084 318 123 

43b. Why. might* you stky in high school until graduation? Please indicate how im- 
portant each reason is for you. / ^ ■• 
^ ^ — NA ■ 130 NR » 25 (whole question) 

V 

43c. Vhlch 6ne of these reasons is the most, important reason for you? 



ERIC 



NA « 130 
NR ■ 946 



I plan to stay in school until 



Not 



43b. 
Somewhat 



Very 



Important Important Important 



UK 


.T 1 


121 


a) 


125 


b) 


124. 


c> 


1 wQ 


d) 




e) 


129 




132 


f) 


' 89 


s) 


88 


h) 


in 


i) 




j) 


145 






k) 


141 






1) 


147 






m) 


108 






n) 


159 






. 0) 



I like my classes 57/ 631 

I like my friends here 5^/* 

G 395 

I like the clubs and other 
extracurricular activities.. 55/D627 

I like going to school 

dances or games $Q/\ :1541 

f) I lilce t6 play sports here.. ^^^0694 

I need a diploma to get a 
good job 52/ □ 336 



college 



53/ 



U 326 



continue in school 84/ I i 41 5 

My teachers, want me to • 

continue in school ......... 1 .1450 

My counselors want me to 
continue in "school . .' 55/Ljl408 

I don't feel mature enough 
to leave yet 57/ Dl941 

I want CO be prepared to 
compete in the outside world 55/ [_J -523 

T' ere's no place better to 
g 55/ □2186 

o) Something «lse (What? 



) 70/ □ 
71/ 
72/ 



c 


1532 

t 


□ 853 


□ 


165& 


□ 99Q 


t 


I 1 7U 




1 . 


1067 


LJ 571 


i 1 


1160 


□ 571 


□ 


799 


□ 776 


□ 


680 


□2297 


D 


532 


□2455 


□ 


1023 


D'852 


□ 


1221 


□ 585 


□ 


1207 


□ 645 


D 


776 


□ 537 


□ 


741 


□2029 


□ 


727 


□ 329 


□ 


10 


□ 121 



43c. 

The Most 

Important 
(CHECK ONE) 

72/ 
□ 

□ 27 
D 148 

n 19 



□ 



3 

99 



□ 412 

□ 772 

□ 172 



C 
□ 



1 
0 
59 



□ ^05 

□ 23 



I □ 



48 



74 • 

74'BO/ 



,v 
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SRC 1.0. ^ 

9/ 



romE PLAKs 



44. If ycu could do anything you wanted the year after high achool, would you: 
(CSSCK ALL THAT AF?U) 



01 Q attend a vocational achool, business school, college or university 
full time 1652 

02 □ attend a v*, national school, business school college or university 
part tisAe I3g8 

03 [~- work full tiae 335 

^ Cj P**"*"- ^52^ 

05 [3 «nter eha military 207 

06 L~ be a Suteeicaker 145 

07 [3 J****^ travel around next year , 812 ^' 

08 Q do nothing much while I irigurcout what I want to do 290 

09 Q something else (What? . \ 



W 

11/ 

W 
W 
24/ 
IS/ 
26/ 
27/ 

20/ 
29/ 

20/ * . 

4S. What do" you think you really will do the year after high school?' 
(CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 



) 34 



22/ 
22/ 
23/ 
24/ 
25/ 
26/ 
27/ 

28/ 
29/ 

20/ 

32/ 



01 □ attend a school or college full time 

02 [j attend a school or college part time 

03 Lj wrk full time 

04 vork part time 

05 □ enter the military 

06 be a homeraaker 

07 rn just travel around next year 

08 □ nothing much while- I figure' out what I really want to do 158 

09 lD something else (What? . ^ 



1636 
1356 
711 

T809 
165 
IOC 
219 



^6 



IF YOU DO NOT PLA^• TO ATTEND A SCHOOL OF COLLEjE 
AFTER HIGH SCHOOL, PLEASE SKIP TO PAGE V , 



ERIC 



33/ 

What kind of school will you attend the year after high school?. 

1 [j Two-year community or junior college 1160 

2 Private business, vocational or trade school 279 

3 Lj Four-year college or university 1231 • 

4 □ Something else Cnnmunitv oolleqe and private vocational J 55 

other ^ \ 

■ 37 ■ 
Not sure ^' 

MA » 679 NR = 87 
How far do you plan to go in sbhool after high'^chool? 

1 □ I plan to cake some courses at a school or college but T don't plan to 
' . graduate. 83 

2 Q I plan to graduate from a' two-year communitv college. 500 

3 □ I pUn to graduate from a business, vocational or trade school. 316 

4 □ I plan to graduate from a four-year college or university. 1053 

.5 I plan to go on to 'graduate school to get an advanced university deeree " 
■ after graduating from a four-year college or university. 

6 □ Something/else n.n,,.-> r.nmmunltV college and private vocational ) 48 

' ' 5 • 



Othef 
Not sure 

NA * 679 NR « 102 



44 



50 
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THIS SECTION IS ABOUT YOUR TEACHERS, YOUR SCHOOL WORK, AND YOUR COUNSELORS. 

48. Thinking of my teachers this set^ester. I really like: NR 44 

All of then Most of them Some of them None of them . 

^ ^ i SS/ 

□ 845 n 1544 ^ 1033 Q .65 



49. How would you describe your school work this year? Is it: = 51 

OK — school Dull stuff — 

work is not very . ' Not at all 

Interesting . school work interesting interestinfi 

□ l071 n 1796 f^Ji^- ^^^^ 



NR 



$6/ 



50- I^st year , aid you ever-raeet with your high school counselor? 

, r-1 Yes 2 □ No (SKIP TO QUESTION SZ) 

3T78 • .305 • ' NR - 48 

31. Ahout.ow .ny times did you meet wit^ your couns^^^^^^ 1^^ ^1^^.^^^^ 

52. How many of these meetings with your • counselor did ^ou ask for. 

1 n None 2 □ Some 3 □ Albout half 4 □ Most 5 □ All , 353 ^0/ 

. -373 ■ 580 546 ' 793 '847 NR « 39 

53. What grade do you generally get in these subjects? No Classes 

NR * 58 (whole question) ^ 3/C C C/D D/F in This Subject 

— 2 ~r 4 5 6 

□ 50lD077n516n282n57 □ 29 

□ 23( 

c; ^ticiiwc ••••••••• f—— » . ^— — _ J— 

d) Mathematics DliaaoyBn 641 □ 3650 78 Dul 



85 b) social Studies UmU 970D 5400 352G 72 

,00 ■ c) science • .• Dll?D079D 627D alogeT 0 236 



69 ») English • y^"'bf" ir ■ "r^lll n 

□ 236 

98 d) Mathematics Ljs ii wt, — «--^ 

115 e) Physical Education 07390 355D 1120 41 U 29 U140 

lS::?:rip'!"b::rn:sfrur:rs; □i78D548ai76n 44nii 0743 

ISO g) Foreign Language □ lOlOeTaDBSSDzaaDlOS 0955 
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54. How many classes have you taken at this school that will prepare you for get- 
ting a Job in an office, factory, garage* stare, etc. ~ classes like auto 
nechanics, typing, bus iness^ math and metal shop? median = 2 

0 589 3 505 6 129 9 15 — (# of classes) 48^4l 

1 674 4 342 7 46 10 25 ■ , 

55. ^Be^ni you ^eav^e^^igh Ahoo^,^ are yo to: 

a) complete a laboratory science course such as physics, chemistry, etc... 

iQYes 1088 * ^- 

2UNO 1363 ^^'32 

3Q I have already completed a laboratory science course. 993 

b) complete tvo years of a foreign language (not Englis'*)? 

iDYes 862 ^,,75 " 

2 □ No 1459 ■ ■ 

3 Q I have already completed two years of a foreign language. 1)34 

c) take the SAT or ACT test? ^• 
iQlYes 1746 

2Gno 1138 ^P''^27 

3 I have already taken the SAT or ACT test. 520 

56. In general, how would you rate, yourself in school ability compared with other 
students in your fschool? (CHECK OilE) 

1 fj Among the best 396 .53 

2 fj Above average 1196 

3 Cj About average 1735 NR « 54 

4 [j Below average 136 

5 [j Among the worst 14 • 

57. How often did you cut a class last year? (CHECK ONE) 

1 Q More than once a day 1 85 

2 LJ About once a day 1 79 

3 { j. About twice a . week 381 

4 M About once a week 291 NR = 57 

5 ( I About twice a w ea k 418 

6 Q About swfc c a a month 277 

7 Q than once a month 705 

8 □ Never 1038 ' 
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BACKGROUHP INFORMATION 

» 

58. Do you consider your 8*lf: (CHECK ONE) 

1 [j ^rlcan Iadi«ii/Al«sk*n Native 124 

2 □ A«i«n/Peclf tc Islander 330 NR « 150 

3 □ Black/not \of Hiapanic origin 445 

4 Q Hiapanlc/Chlcano/Utlno/Mexlcan-American ^98 

« 5 White/not of Hispanic origin 2060 
& □ Other («h*t?_ - > 24 

* ^ * 

SO ^ yh«t la the hiaheat arade or year of regular school which your ,J*t!»e|L^f"F'' 
?^ Lr or Lie SS«di^^^ (CBECK -DOES NOT AFPU^ IF m-WfE NO 

FATBER, STEFFATHEst, OR HALE GUARDIAN) ^ _ 

01 □ 8th gt^sde or less 196 
' 02 □ So»e high school » 300 

03 O Graduated f r<5a high school 695 

04 □ Smbc college ^ 419 . 

05 □ Graduated. from a two-year (comiaunity/ junior) collega oc vocational 

school , 230 

06 □ Graduated from a four-year, college or university (bachelor's degree) 
I 07 □ Went to graduate school but, did "not get an advanced degree 81 

08 □ H^Mastcr's, Ph.D., or other graduate degree 436 

O9.0Don't know or NR 
-^ io □ Does not apply ('SKIP TO QUESTION SS)' 118 

* % 

60. Which of these best describes your f icher (stepfather or male guardian)? 
(CHECK ONE) 

1 □ Self-employed 684 

2 Employed by someone else 2309 

3 □ Temporarily unemployed, looking for work 45 

4 □ Does not work for income (SKI? TO QUESTION 62) 7 

5 □ Retired or disabled (SKIP TO QUESTION 6$j W 

6 [2 Don'c know (SKIP TO QUESTION 6S) 83 

61. Does he usually work full time or part time? 

1 □ Full time 2 □ Part time 3 □ I don't know 

. 2873 ^ 105 • 35 

NA - 493 NR - 25 

53 
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62. Wb« kind of «o»V doc. he u^lly <ioJ ,5£5CMB£ BIS JCZ m THE Kim OF PUCK 

HE UORKS AT) 



^fWTBER, STEPMOTHSK, OR FEMALE GUARDIAN) - . 

01 fj 8th gr**« or Uts 159 ^2/ 

02 Soffl* high school 321 ^ 

03 ^ Graduated from high school 991 

04 □ Soos colltge ,^ 509 

05 □ Crsdusted from • ^o-year (communtty/juniflr) college or vocational . 

school 330 "^-^ 

06 □ Graduated from a four-year college or university 529 

07 □ went to graduate school but did not. get an advanced degree 64 



08 n Has a Master's, Ph.D., or other graduate degree 196 

09 □ I don't know or NR . ^ ''^^ 

10 □ Does not apply (SKIP TO LAST PAGE). 33 



6A. Which of these best describes your mother (stepmother or female guardian)? • . 
(CHECK om) . NA « 33 ^3/ 

1 Q Self -employed 297 NR-.109 

2 Q Employed by someone else 1854 
' 3 n Temporarily unemployed, looking for work 448 

4 □ Full-time housewife - does not work for incoae (SKIP TO LAST PAGE), m 

5 □ Retired or disabled (SKIP TO LAST ?AGE) 71 . ^: 

6 □ I don't know (SKIP TO LAST PAGE) 44 

65. Does .he usually work full tl»e or part tl»e? NA - 1232 NR - 9 ■ W 

lClFullti.e 2CP.rttl»e 3 □ I don't know 

1536 70< , 5° 

■ . -iL. j-i /nF<;r:PTBB HE" JOfAUD THE KIND OF PUCE 

66. What kind of 'tk does she usually do? iBESLtiiet at., luir 

SHE f/ORKS AT) eS-B?/ 
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APPBSDIX II 



COUNSELOR SURVEY IffiSPqNSE PRE(SUENCIES (UNWEIGHTED) 



I.D.^ 



Valid a = 106 

HR B No Response 

HA « Not AppUc- 
able 



DIRECTIONS 

Fox* those questions where we have asked for the 
"number of^ students," we would tike your beat 
recolteation. 

The other questions requ '-^e jour placing an "X" 
in the box under the rebpons^.e that best answers 
the qmstion, 

life have also provided spaae for COMMENTS^ if you 
would like to elaborate on a particular response. 

Please da not sign your name. All responses 
will, be kept oonfidential. 

In order to insure confidentiality, please put 
your completed questionnaire in attached 
envelope and seal it before you return it. 



1-2 
S/1 



1- 



Qrade 



During the past school year (1977-78) , approximately how many of the stu- 
dents In your counseling caseload were in each grade levelT 

- NR If 

# Qf Stuaeata In Caseload 



^ of Students 



0 l-ii9 50-99 100-199 200 + 



9th 




6 


25 


2k 


10th 


17 


9 


22 


k9 


nth 


16 


9 


Zk 


kl 


12th 


Ik 


15 


31 


35 



9th grade^ 
"iOth grade 
11th grade 
12th grade 









« 100 




= 100 


median 


= QO 


in your 


coun- 



k 

5 

V 

i ' 

During the past school yeai^ approximately how many stude 
selirig caseload were In e»t;h of the following categories? 

/ 

a) btudeuLS going directly to a four-year college nyidian = 

b) Students going directly to a two-year community college.. Tpp.^^|pp ~ 5 1; ) 

c) Students going directly to work full time m edian « '^0 

d) Students who are potenti&l high school drop-outs median =10 

e) Other (PLEASE SPECIFY: ; 



4-6/ 
7-9/ 
lO'lB/ 
13-15/ 



m 7 

# of Students 



^ype of Stixdent 

going to college 
going to 2-yr. college 
going to work 
o~oteatial drop-out 
ERIC 



# of Students in Caseload 



0 


I-U9 


50-99 


. 100-199 


200 


5 


63 


18 


11 


2 


2 


k3 


26 


19 


7 


9 


kl 


30 


12 


1 


9 


85 


k 


1 


0 



16-18/ 
19-21/ 
22-24/ 
2S-2?/ 
28-30/ 
31-33/ 
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These questions are about prograras where students can get high school credit for 
VOLUNTEER WORK. OUTSIDE WORK EXPERIENCE (OWE). INSIDE WORK EXPERIENCE (IWE) . WORK 
STUDY, TUTORING. ' 

3. During the past school year (1977-78) , did your counseling responsibilities 
include talking with students about this option? 

□ ^ n ^^^^ ^ 

COMMENT: ^ ► 



During the past school year (1977-78) . approximately how many students did 
you talk with about this option? M 6 KELJ-O— 

of Students 

, «A ' ^ median - 75 SS-'S?/ 

0 1-1*9 50-99 100-199 200 + (^ of students) 



0 . 21 32 17 20 

Approxlsaately how msny of those students did you advise to participate in 
one of these programs for high school credit? .jfA 6 NR l6 

COMMENT: ^ St^Jdeats (# of students) 

0 1-^9 50-99 100-199 200 + 



5 36 27 1^ 2 

6. Approximately how many of those students did you advise not to participate 
in one of these programs for high school credit? jj^^ g NR 13 

» 

median « k 42''43/ 
COMMENT: # of Students (^ of students) 

0 1-49 50-99 100-199 200 + 

35 51 1 0 0 •, 

7. Among students in this school, about what proportion in ep.ch of the follow- 
ing categories do you think would benefit from" doing thi.i? 

About 

JIA 6 None Some Half Most 

NR ■ • 1 ^ ' 

^ a) Students going directly to a four-year college . . Lj 2 □ 58 Q 10 • 

5 b) Students going directly to a two-year community ^ 

college 2 □ 31 □ 22 LJo ^ V 

c) Students going directly to work full time □ 1 D 28 D 18 LJ*8 

2 d) Students who are potential high school drop-outs [_J 3 □ 28 D 8 Lj6 

e) Other (FLEASE SPECIFY: ^ □ ' □ 2 □ 02 

49/ 
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These queattona are about allowing studeats to GRADUATE EABLY by taking extra 
clasaes or going to sussaer school. ^ 

8; During the past school year (1977-78) . did your counseling respona^bilities 
include talking with students about graduating early? 

1 n Yes 2 □ No (SKIP TO PAGE 4} SO/ 

. ^ 103, <, 3 

COMMgNT: 



9. During the past school year (1977-78) , approximately how Mny students did 
you talk with about this option? 3 m * 

# of Students median « 15 52-55/ 

0 1-U9 50-99 100-199 gOOJH of students) 

0 65 ^6 6 .2 

10. Approximately how many of those students did you advise to graduate early? 

HA 3 SB 13 

COMMENT: • # of Students (# of students) 

0 lJ»9 50-99 100-199 200 + 
19 n 0 0 .0 

11. Approximately how many of those students did you advise not to graduate 
early? . ' • . M 3 NR lU 

median ^ 3 ^ S7-59/ 

COMMENT: # of Students (# of students) 

0 1-U9 50-99 100-199 200 * 
21 57 0 1 0 

12. ' Among students in this school, about what proportion in each of the follow- 

ing categories do you think would benefit from doing this? 

NA 3 . None 







T 


a) 


6 


\ b) 


3 


: c) 


16 


d) 




e) 



Students going directly to a two-year community ^ ^ 





About 






Some 


Half 


Most 




2 


3 


4 






□3 
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□L3 




62/ 




□ 6 


Qo 


62/ 


OT 




Q6 


63/ 




□ 


□ 


64/ 








65/ 








66-80/ 
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These questions are about allowing students to take classes at a JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OR ADULT NIGHT SCHOOL while they are still attending high school. 

13. During the past school year (1977-78) , did your counseling responsibilities 
include talking with students about this option? 

1 □ Yes 2 □ No (SKIP TO BAGS S) 4/ 

99 . 7 

CCMIENT: 



14. During the past school year (1977-78), approximately how many students did 
you talk with about this option? 7 NR 3 

# of Sttidents 

^ l-^?.?0-p9 1Q0-1?9 200 ^ (ro?stGdelts) ^"^^ 

0 77 11 7 .i 

15. Approximately how many of those students did you advise to take classes at 

a college or adult school? y NR 11 

median •= 12 8-10/ 
COMMENT: # Students (i^ of students) 

0 1-^9 50-99 100-199 2QQ + 

5 79 3 1 0 • 

16. . Approximately how many of those students did you advise not to take classes 

at a college or adult school? 

JJA 7 . NR 10 

ne^^.n- # Of Students median - 2 11-13/ 

■ CCaiMENT: °^ oiiuaeniis students) 

0 1-^9 50-99 lQQ-199 200 + 
hi kl . 0 1 0 

17. Among stxjdents in this school, about what proportion in each of the fpllow- 
ing categories'' do you think would benefit from doing this? 

IIA 7 ' • About 

None Some Half Most 



14/ 



12 3 4 

6 a) Students going directly to" a four-year collage-. Q5 QSl Q9 { I18 

6 b) Students going directly to a two-year community 

college {Jh □67 06 GlS 

8 ^ c) Students going directly to work full tiiae d 10 d T3 CH 5 D 3 1^/ 

10 d) Students' who are potential high school drop-outs j j 1 0 [I]6 • [j 6 ^^/ 

e) Other (PLEASE SPECIPX: ) □ □ 1 □ □ W 

19/ 
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The State of California offers the CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL PROFICIENCY EXAMINA- 
TIC^ (CHSPS) three tloes a year te students who want to obtain the legal equiv- 
alent of a regular high school diploaa. 



18. During the past school year (1977-78), did your counseling responsibilities 
include talking with students about the CHSPE? 

in Yes 2 □ No (SKIP TO PAGE 6) 

102 k . 

C(S!MENT: 

' ' . . •' 

19. During the past school year (1977-78) » approximately how laany students did 
you talk with about the CHSPE? ^. ^ ^5 

# of Studoats 

0 I-l»9 50-99 100-199 200 -i- median « 15 22-25/ 

0 t6 9 ■ T '5 °^ students) 

20. Approximately how many of those studentp did you advise to take the CHSPE? 

NA U NB 12 



median * T 

COMMENT: ^ Students (# of students) 

Q 1-U^ 50-99 lOQ-199 200 

8 . 81 0 0 1 

,21. Approximately how many of those students .did you advise not to take the 
; CHSPE? ' NA 1* NR 9 

median ■ 1 



24/26 



27/29 



COMMENT: * Students of students) • 

0 i-Jt9 50.99 I00-.199 200 

kz 31 . 0 0 ■ 0 

22.- Among students in this school, about -iih&t proportion in each of the follow- 
ing categories do you think would benefit from doing this? 

About 

HA U'. None Some Half Most 

jR 12 3 4 

5 . a) Students going directly to a four-year college.. l^o C] 56 1Z3 1 O 0 ^^/ 

c b) StudentI going directly to a two-year community ^ . 

5 colleger. < . . . □ □ T2 □ ^3 31/ 

5 c) Students going directly to work full time Oli DysCUs Dl2 

7 d)' Students who are potential high school drop-outs Q 3 CD 1*9 O 13 CD 30 
e) Other (PLEASE SPECIFT: ) □ □ l 

3S/ 

JC 
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23 « Among the following groups connected vith your school^ what Is your im- 
pression of their attitude toward the California High School Proficiency 
Examination (CBS?K)? 

Neutral 

or Don't 

Favorable Divided Unfavorable Know 

SB 12 3.4 

3 a) School administrators □ 36 □ 3^ □ IT □ l6 , ZB/ 

1 b> Guidance counselors D ^9 (Zl 35 O l6 d 5 37/ 

2 c) College-bound students □ 9 D 32 □ 48 Q 15 ZB/ 

0 d) Non-^ lege-bound students D ^6 CI ^1 D ^ CD 1^^ W 

0 e) Teachers □ll^-.-.-Ql+O □ 27 D 25 W 

3 • f) Parents □ T □1*9 □ 23 □ 

1 g> Local eiaployers ••• D ^ D IT D 20 □ 6U 42/ 

1 h) School board ; □ 6 □ 20 □ 13 □ 6^ ^5/ 

1 i) District administrators d 11 CU 2T Q lU C! 53 ^ 



Thank you for taking the time to answer these questions. If you have any other 
comments about any of these options, please write them below. 



45/ 
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APPENDIX III 

' REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF STUDENTS' 

KNOWLEDGE AN DUSE OF OPTIONS 

The pr1ma»7 purpose of the student survey was to detennine whether 
students were aware and, if aware, made use of four options available to 
them as alternatives to a "regular" high school career. Those four options 
are: . work-stucly or Work-experience programs 1h which students receive 
academic credit for time spent on jobs either inside or outside the school; 
concurrent enrollment In classes at a conmunity college or adult school for 
high school credits; early graduation from high school for those students 
who have accumulated enough credits to graduate ahead of their class; and 
the California High School Proficiency Examination (CHSPE) which, if taken 
and passed, provides students with a certificate of proficiency equivalent 
to a high school diploma and, therefore, enables those students who so 
desire to leave high schoo'' early. 

Other questions in the survey were designed to elicit information about 
the general direction of students' high school careers. Since high school 
Is a watershed for many young people, from which some flow directly into 
full-time employment and some to further full-time education, we were parti- 
cularly interested in finding out what students were presently doing to 
prepare for either of these two futures. This information was gathered from 
questions about whether students were making specific preparations for 
college, how many vocational courses they had taken, and how much (if any) 
and what kind of paid work experience they had had or were having. 

In the analysis which follows, awa;reness of options, use of options, 
specific preparation for college, number of vocational courses, and paid 
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work experience are all treated as dependent variables. (Exact definitions 
of variables are given below.) The purpose of the following analysis is to 
explain differences in these outcomes among students. There are many varia- 
bles which might explain these differences. Some^of the possible explanatory 
variables were not measured by the student questionnaire. For example, 
personality traits— abilities, motivations, interests— were not measured. 
Other possible explanatory variables were measured by the questionnaire but 
are u t used in the following anatysis because they are themselves possibly 
explained by the dependent variables or by unobserved variables which also 
affect the dependent variables. - 

For example, students who use the work-experience-for-credit option may 
express different attitudes towarpi school, or different reasons for staying 
in srhool, or different aspirations for themselves after they graduate, than 
stufi-.its who do not engage in work experience for credit. The difference 
in attitudes or aspirations may to. some extent explain the use or non-use of 
this option. But use or non-use of this option may also to some extent ex- 
plain rhe expressed' difference in attitude or aspiration. 

Rather than attempt to disentangle these separata strands of reciprocal 
causation, we limited the explanatoVy variables to thosj? which could legiti- 
mately be considered "predetermined." That is. differences in the predeter- 
mined variables can reagonably be assumed not to be caused by the dependent 
variables. The explanatory variables in the analysis are therefore the 
student's sex, race, grade level, family background characteristics, and the 
size and composition of the student body in each student's school. We treat 
grade level as .predetermined although there is a possibility that it is to 
some extent caused by the dependent variables; this s discussed further 
below. We must t Iso acknowledge the possibility that errors in measuring 
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the explanatory and dependent variables may be correlated with each other; 

r 

if so, regression coefficients will be biased. We make no further mention 
of possible errors in measurement. • 

Knowledge of each option was treated as a binary variable. Students 
•were coded 1 ,if they knew about an option, 0 if they did not. They were 
considered' to know about work experience, early graduation or concurrent 
enrollment if they responded that they had heard of the option and if they 
said the option was available at their school. (We had ascertained from 
the administration at every school that each of these options was in fact 
available there). Knowledge of CHSPE was scored-.tn two ways. A student 
was considered to have, partial knowledge of CHSPE if he or she had heard 
of it. If, in addition, a student, answered correctly all five parts of 
question 35, he or she was scored as having thorough knowledge of CHSPE. 

Like knowledge of options, use of each option was also tVeated as a 
binary variable, coded 1 for a student who used an option. 0 for a student 
who did not. In some analyses, work experience for credit was divided into 
' two variables, according to whether or not 'a student was paid for the work. 
Intention to graduate early, and concurrent enrollment in college classes, 
were also both divided into separate variables, according to whether students 
stated reason was that they thought it would help them get into college, or 
that it would help them get a job. Finall. , in some analyses use of the 
CHSPE option was defined to include as users not only those who already had 
taken the test b^ut also those who said they might take i in the future. Re- 
gressions for use of each option were restricted to students who knew about 
that option. 

The remaining dependent var-?-:,:^^ were constructed as follows. "Hours 

r 

employed per week" is the averaae of the number of hours a student said he 
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or she was usually working each week in his or her present job, and the 
number of hours he or she usually worked each week during the previous sum- 
mer, tn jobs where he or she received "a paycheck on a regular basis." 
(Questions 8 and 9). If a student did not have a job, hours employed were 
zero. A few students who reported working inbre than 40 hours a week on 
average were receded to 40. (The rationale for such "tri rami ng" 1s to give 
ii»re robust results, since least-squares estimates are sensitive to out- 

« 

liers). 

"Preparing for college" was based on question 55. For each of the 
three parts of the question— connpleting a laboca±ory science course, com- 
pleting two years of a- foreign language, and taking the SAT or ACT test— 
a student was coded 0 if he or she was not planning to do it, 1 if planning 
to do it, and 2 if he or she had already done- it. The resulting scale had 
a range of 0 to 6. 

"Employed for pay or preparing for college" is simply a binary vari- 
able coded 1 if eitfier "hours employed per week" or "preparing for college" 
is not zero. Students who are coded "0" on this variable are not evidently 

% 

preparing themselves either for college or for work after they finish high 
schooTk In terms of career development, they appear to be out of the main 
streams. 

Finally', "vocational education classes taken" is simply the number 
■given in response. to question 54, varying from 0 to 10. A few students who 
gave a number greater than 10 were receded 10. 

In the regression analysis, explanatory variables were defined "»s 
follows. "Female" was coded 1 for girls, 0 for boys.. "Grade level" ranged 
from a value of - 1 for first-semester juniors to 4 for second-semester seniors. 
"Average parents' education" had a possible range from 1 for eighth: grade or 
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less to 8 for a graduate degree (from questions 59 and 63). If there was 
only one parent or parent-surrogate, the value for that parent was used 
by Itself. "Itnputed family earnings" were derived by first coding the 
responses to questions about parents' occupations into three-digit census 
codes, then attributing to each employed parent the mean earnings for his 
or her occupation in California in 1970.* If a parent was reported usually 
to work part time. Jiis or her earnings were imputed as half the mean earn- 
ings for his or her occupation. "Imputed family earnings" for ttie student 
were then the turn of the imputed earnings for both parents, if there were 
two. 

The fact that mean earnings were generally higher in 1978 than in 1970 
does not necessarily produce any serious problem, because if" all earnings 
grew at the same rate;,.. then our regression coefficients (and standard errors)' 
on imputed earnings would simply be too large by the same factor. But if 
earnings grew faster for some occupations than for others, then using 1970 
data misrepresents the" relative financial position of different families in 
1978. There is also likely to be substantial e»^ror caused by the fact that, 
very few people earn exactly t^e mean income for their occupational group. 
These last two sources of error tend to reduce the explanatory power of im- 
puted family earnings. 

"'Traditional' family structure" is a binary variable coded 1 if the 
student's father works full time for pay and mother is a homemaker. The 
variables for race/ethnicity are also binary, coded 1 If the student repor- 
ted himself or herself to be in the designated group. As explained in the 
..section on sampling, some students who called themselves American Indian 
most likely are not. Finally, school size is the toal number of juniors and 
seniors enrolle in Fall 1978. This number ^ s obtained from the administra- 
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tion at each school at the time of the student survey. 

The estimated regression coefficients, with estimated standard errors 
in parentheses, are shown in Table III. For several variables, the value 
for an individual minus the mean value for his or her school was used as a 
predictor, as well as the mean value for the individual's school minus the 
overall sample mean. This permits estimation of both between-school and 
within-school coefficients in the same equation- This specification is 
based on a discussion by Cronbach.* Estimates of standard errors should be 
treated as rough approximations, since the estimation did not ake account 
of the heteroskedasticity that occurs when depegdent variables are binary. 



1 



★Lee 0. Cronbach: Research on Classrooms and Schools: Formulation of Questions 
Design, and Analysis ; Stanford Evaluation Consortium, School of Education, 
Stanford University, July 1976. 
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